THE BANKRUPTCY OP INTELLECTUALISM

his reality, and that the value of truths and the
differences between truth and error also are suscep-
tible of estimation.

True, this policy averts the bankruptcy of the
intellect by scaling down the intolerable charges
on it. True, practical knowledge is not absolute;
but if it is enough to live by, is it not better
to live by it than to be lured on to perish in the
deserts ol Scepticism by the mirage of an absolute
truth not humanly attainable ? True, verification
is not ' proof,' but as its conclusions are not in-
corrigible, its defects are not fatal, and its demands
are not impracticable. True, no truth and no
reality are wholly ' objective,3 in the sense of
wholly indifferent to our action; but to say .that
the human and * subjective' factor in all know-
ledge must be taken into account does not preclude
our apprehending and measuring an ' objective'
world as real as, and more knowable than, any
other theory can offer.

Thus the proposals of Pragmatism for reconstruct-
ing the business of the intellect, and rescuing it
from the bankruptcy of Intellectualism, are not
unreasonable. They open out to it a prospect of
recovering its credit and its usefulness by returning
to the service of Life.